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I. Announcement Concerning New Arrangements in 
Board Office. — To the deep regret of everyone associated with 
the Secondary Education Board, Mr. Howard T. Smith has found 
it necessary, because of the press of private affairs, to retire from 
the Executive Secretaryship. Mr. Smith has served the Board, in 
one capacity and another, almost from the beginning of its history, 
and always with extraordinary grasp of details, farseeing vision, 
and complete devotion to duty. 

For some time the Executive Committee has been considering 
the rearrangement of tasks that is made necessary by Mr. Smith’s 
retirement. It seemed highly desirable to offer the Executive 
Secretaryship to Miss Esther Osgood. She has acquired a com- 
prehensive knowledge of Board affairs during the years of her con- 
nection with it as Assistant and then Associate Executive Secre- 
tary. Her work for the Board has always shown intelligence of a 
high order, and both ability and desire to serve the organization 
well. We are happy to announce that she has accepted the office 
of Executive Secretary, and will henceforth carry on much of the 
work for which Mr. Smith has heretofore been responsible. The 
more mechanical part of Miss Osgood’s work will be turned over 
to office assistants. 


Also it has been thought best to increase somewhat the scope 
of the work performed by the Chairman of the Executive Com- 
mittee. Ultimate responsibility, subject to approval by the Execu- 
tive Committee, has of course always been inherent in his office, 
but now some of Mr. Smith’s work will be taken over by the Chair- 
man, and the Executive Secretary and the Chairman will collabo- 
rate closely in all decisions concerning Board affairs. 


All correspondence in connection with the business of the 
Board should be addressed to Miss Osgood at Milton. The Chair- 
man will, however, hold himself ready to deal with any correspond- 
ence that may concern changes in the established policy of the 
Board, or any other unusual matters. 
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Both the Executive Secretary and the Chairman beg the 
indulgence of the Board members during the period of readjust- 
ment. Taking over and attempting to carry on the work of such 
a man as Mr. Smith is an enormous task. 


—F.J. V. Hancox, 
Chairman of the Executive Committee. 


II. Membership. — The Executive Committee takes pleasure 
in announcing the election to membership of the following schools: 


Tue BemMENT Scuoot, Deerfield, Mass. 

Mrs. Lewis D. Bement, Head Mistress. 
CHESHIRE ACADEMY, Cheshire, Conn. 

Mr. A. N. Sheriff, Headmaster. 
Loomis [NstiruTE, Windsor, Conn. 

Mr. N. H. Batchelder, Headmaster. 
MercerssurG AcApemy, Mercersburg, Pa. 

Rev. Boyd Edwards, Headmaster. 
PortsmMouTH Priory ScHooL, Portsmouth, R. I. 

Rev. J. Hugh Diman, Headmaster. 
UnIvERSITY ScHoo., Cleveland, Ohio 

Mr. Harry A. Peters, Headmaster. 
WESTRIDGE ScHOOL, Pasadena, Calif. 

Miss Mary L. Ranney, Head Mistress. 
Harotp W. Wise TutorinG Scuoon, Beverly Farms, Mass. 

Mr. Harold W. Wise, Headmaster. 


III. Social Studies Conference.— The Secondary Educa- 
tion Board will sponsor a Social Studies Conference on Saturday, 
December 11, at the Hotel Commodore, New York City. The 
subject of the meeting is to be the Report of the College Board 
Commission on Examinations in History. Mr. William G. Avirett, 
Deerfield Academy, Deerfield, Mass., has been appointed chair- 
man in charge of arrangements. 

Very soon a letter will be addressed to all schools within a 
reasonable distance of New York, setting forth the preliminary 
outline of the program and explaining the essential object of the 
meeting: that is, to secure an intelligent expression of opinion from 
the Board’s members. Of course, the key to this is careful study 
of the Report in advance of the conference. Accordingly, a copy 
of that document will accompany each letter, and History Depart- 
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ments will be urged to hold meetings for the purpose of discussing 
and taking definite action upon it. Their findings can then be 
considered with profit in New York, and a constructive attitude 
evolved. 

It is expected that the sessions, opening in the morning at 
about ten-thirty and continuing, after a group luncheon, in the 
afternoon, will consist of a general panel discussion and two formal 
addresses. There will be a small registration fee. In order that 
the results of the deliberations, which will be presented to the 
College Entrance Examination Board, may carry weight, we hope 
that as many as possible of our member schools will send repre- 
sentatives to the meeting. 


IV. Thirteenth Annual Conference.— The Thirteenth 
Annual Conference of the Board will be held at the Hotel Statler, 
Boston, Mass., on Friday and Saturday, March 4 and 5, 1938. 
Doctor Lewis Perry, Principal of The Phillips Exeter Academy, 
will deliver the main address of the Conference on Friday evening. 

Following the plan of the last few years, section meetings will 
be scheduled in English, Mathematics, Modern Languages, Reli- 
gious Education, Latin, Natural Science, Social Studies, Music, 
and Studio and Shop. The Administrators’ Group and the Ele- 
mentary School Group will be included also. On Saturday morn- 
ing, after the business meeting, there will be an address by a speaker 
to be announced. 

More detailed notices will appear in future BuLLetTins. In 
the meantime, may we request that members of the Board make 
note of the dates, March 4 and 5? 


V. Representation of Schools at Annual Conferences. — 
In connection with the coming Annual Conference, it is appropriate 
to mention again the question of attendance. The regular practice 
of the Board is to pay the traveling expenses of all group chair- 
men, as well as of various other officials whose presence at the Con- 
ference is required. Our so-called “free list’’ now includes more 
than thirty names, representing an annual cost to the Board of 
about five hundred dollars. From a financial point of view, it 
does not seem advisable to extend this list beyond those who have 
actual duties to perform during the sessions of the Conference; on 
the other hand, we have no wish to curtail it. The Board desires 
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to do all it can to assist delegates to attend; it hopes that the 
member schools also will do their share. 

Naturally, each school must determine for itself, according 
to individual circumstances, how many of its faculty can be sent 
to the Conference. We venture to make the following suggestion, 
however: When one member of the faculty attends at the expense 
of the Board, would it not be possible for the school either to 
provide fully for the attendance of another, or to assist several in 
part? 

Now that the Board’s activities have so considerably increased, 
the scope of the Annual Conferences, too, has widened, and topics 
are offered for discussion in many different fields. Obviously, a 
school derives greater profit from these sessions if it can be repre- 
sented in several of the group meetings. The Board’s policy of 
holding Conferences by rotation in or near Boston, New York, 
and Philadelphia, should make it possible for most of our members 
to send large delegations at least every third year. 


VI. The Examination Program of 1937. — Last June 101 
schools made some use of the Board’s examination papers. Eight 
hundred and thirty-two candidates who took the examinations for 
admission to member schools have been so far reported. (The re- 
turns are not yet complete.) Since the statistics of the past four 
years demonstrate clearly the increased use of the examinations, 
we publish them here as evidence that the project for which the 
Board was originally founded has not diminished in its value to 
the member schools. 

1934 1935 1936 1937 
Number of schools ordering ex- 
OFT Teor ee ; 65 74 85 101 


Examination papers ordered: 


SO Serra cane ati ay 1,195 1,304. 1,708 5,528 
ee ee ere 2,563 2.290 3,136 3,979 
I ce ar eb cttccee wee neeel 68d 3,141 


eee ree 3,491 1,320 4,852 6,520 


VII. Booklists. — The Booklist Committees wish to announce 
that the Board office has in stock a fairly plentiful supply of the 
1937 Junior and Senior Booklists. (Prices: Junior List — 10 cents, 
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Senior List — 12 cents.) Orders will be filled promptly as long as 
the supply lasts. 

These Booklists, issued last May, were received with greater 
enthusiasm than any of our previous Lists. In the months of 
May and June alone, we distributed 2,466 copies of the Junior 
Booklist, and 2,500 copies of the Senior Booklist. Corresponding 
figures for 1936 were: Junior List — 2,364, Senior List — 1,597; 
while the total distribution for that year was: Junior List — 2,500, 
Senior List — 1,820. 

On December first samples of the supplementary booklists, 
“Newest Books,” together with an order blank, will be mailed to 
every member school. A year ago, when they were first intro- 
duced, these lists were widely used by boys and girls as guides to 
Christmas book buying and vacation reading. Since the edition 
of December, 1937, will contain brief descriptions of the books 
listed, as well as the usual information concerning titles, authors, 
publishers, and prices, we hope that it will prove to be an even 
better means of serving the same purposes. 

Members of the Board who wish to send criticisms and suz- 
gestions to the Booklist Committees, are cordially invited to 
address them to 

Mr. Harrison L. Retnke, Executive Chairman. 
Eaglebrook School, Deerfield, Mass. 


VIII. Reading Study. — Last year Mr. Hubert V. Coryell, 
a member of the Junior Booklist Committee, initiated a study of 
reading among boys of the Seventh Grade. As a preliminary step, 
co-operation was secured from twenty of our schools; groups of 
boys from the seventh grades of these schools submitted lists of 
books that they had found interesting and would personally recom- 
mend for the reading of boys of their own age. 

This limited investigation pointed to values that might be 
derived from its extension. It has therefore been decided to con- 
tinue the study under the direction of Mr. Coryell, now of Punahou 
School, Honolulu, Hawaii, and his assistant, Mr. John Lee Potte 
of the Ashburnham School, Ashburnham, Mass. The list result- 
ing from the returns filed last year will be used as a basis for assem- 
bling similar reading choices from a number of boys in all the 
Board schools which include the seventh grade. Material for 
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recording these preferences will be sent out through the Repre- 
sentatives of the Board shortly before Thanksgiving; the results 
will then be tabulated during the winter, and a report issued in 
the spring. 

Mr. Coryell has had many years of experience, prior to the 
present study, in research and guidance of pupils’ reading, partic- 
ularly in the intermediate grades. Although this immediate 
undertaking deals only with boys of the seventh grade, it would 
be feasible to use the same procedure subsequently with girls and 
with other age groups. With sufficient support, an outgrowth of 
such a project as this would be an accurate study of the vocabulary 
rating of books of evident popularity and merit and consequently 
more dependable provision of material for remedial reading for 
different levels of ability. 

It is hoped that this preliminary notice will come to the atten- 
tion not only of Representatives but also of teachers concerned 
with the reading of seventh grade pupils in our schools. When 
they are later invited to enlist the co-operation of their pupils, the 
necessary material will be supplied in such form that it can be 
handled quickly and easily. This project, indeed, like the Book- 
lists, reaches very directly the pupils themselves, and past experi- 
ence has demonstrated their interest in participating with many 
others by contributing their own list of favorite books. 


IX. Mathematics Requirements.— Beginning with the 1939 
examinations, the more elementary formulae will not be furnished 
the candidates when they are required to solve problems involving 
simple geometric figures; and questions in Plane Geometry (as 
defined in the Definition of Requirements) may be asked on the 
Mathematics III Comprehensive paper, at the discretion of the 
k-xaminers. 

Member schools interested in the examination program voted 
in favor of the above policies last spring. It seemed advisable, 
however, to wait until next year before putting them into effect, 
in order that the elementary formulae might be exactly deter- 
mined. Accordingly, the present Committee of Examiners is 
drawing up a list to be submitted to the member schools for ap- 
proval. The formulae agreed upon will be published in the Defini- 
tion of Requirements for 1939. 
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X. Report on Retirement Insurance. — At the request of 
one of our member schools, a special questionnaire on faculty re- 
tirement insurance was addressed last January to forty-one schools. 
Copies of the mimeographed report upon this questionnaire were 
mailed in the spring to all those who had contributed information. 

Possibly other schools which were not called upon to partici- 
pate in the study would be interested to see the report. We wish 
therefore to announce that we shall be glad to distribute, upon 
request, the limited supply now in stock. Please address your 
orders to the office of the Secondary Education Board. 








REVIEWS 
THE SCHOOL REVIEW 


September and October, 1937 


Educational Ideals 

Miss Mary Kk. Ascher’s article in the May Scnoot Review, as 
may be remembered, compared education and national ideals in 
Germany and the United States. A reply to it by Dr. Theodor 
Wilhelm, of the University of Berlin, is published in this issue. 
Weaknesses in the reply are pointed out by the editor, but never- 
theless Doctor Wilhelm raises some rather interesting questions. 
One of these might be summarized: are not good physique, strong 
will, courage, and fine character more important than trained 
intellect? The Nazi interpretation of an answer to this query 
may muddle the issue; but still another answer has been provided 
by the British “public” schools. American independent schools 
may perhaps be on the way to educating leaders of high character 
and morale. Our country might profit if the independent schools 
could get together with one another in undertaking such a job. 

The teacher side of the training — vs. — personality question 
is touched upon by M. L. Alstetter in Scales for the Evaluation of 
the Training of Teachers. “‘No attempt is made to prove, nor is 
the claim made, that there is any relation between the rating of a 
teacher on any of these scales and his success as a teacher.’” What, 
then, is the real value of the rating scales? What is the real value 
of the teacher? What headmaster, in adding a man to his staff, 
can answer this question without knowing his man intimately 
a priori or working with him? Doctor Grenfell once remarked that 
when he had had a man on the Labrador coast for three months 
he could tell you what sort of Christian he was. Character and 
personality are basically more important than academic habits, 
skills, reactions, responses, ef al. What unique opportunities for 
the training of the whole boy can the independent school supply? 


Social Change 


The Secondary School and Social Change, by Russell T. Gregg, 
presents a fairly typical educational-magazine-professional sum- 
mary of Vast Issues. “‘What are some of the major problems which 
the secondary school must face if it is to accomplish its social 
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purpose of educating a large unselected group of children for 
efficient social living in a rapidly changing socio-economic world, 
in which the educational influences of home, church, and vocation 
playing on the children during the period of adolescence are dimin- 
ishing?’ Major problems considered are the curriculum, the rela- 
tion of school work to community life, adequate guidance pro- 
grams, and training of teachers. 


If It's Interesting They'll Learn It 

Two of the articles in the October Schoo. Review support 
the notion that interest on the part of a flesh-and-blood student is 
a fundamental part of “the learning process.”’ The first of these, 
The Problem of ** How to Study,” by Roy Ivan Johnson, is especially 
good. Mr. Johnson cites a teacher-made list of desirable study 
habits and skills which was submitted to groups of very good and 
very poor students. He finds that ““When the study methods which 
seem to differentiate the high group from the low are examined, 
they resolve themselves largely into a question of attitude.” He 
thinks that the chief problem in improving student attainment 
through study is the problem of improving a student’s attitude 
toward study — granted that the student has reasonable ability 
and has had some instruction in elementary mechanics of going 
about his job. The article is written readably and is worth your 
time. 

In What Need for Mathematics in Grade VIII? by Claude F. 
Turner, the interest-attitude problem is stated a little more speci- 
fically. Mr. Turner points out, “Educators have long realized 
that, where interest is lacking, learning lags.’”” He then presents 
a table of pupil replies to a questionnaire on why mathematics is 
liked or disliked by them. The next step is to set forth teachers’ 
comments on how mathematics can be used in other eighth-grade 
subject fields — that is, on how it can be made interesting and 
concrete. From these comments the author proceeds to make 
notes upon the best division of and most useful time-allowances 
for the various subdivisions of mathematics. He concludes, 
**Mathematics can live, but only as it becomes a real and vital 
part of the pupil’s immediate life-experience.” 


Can a Classroom Teacher Use These? 
In contrast to the two valuable articles which we have just 
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reviewed are two others. What Makes Ability in English? by J. 
Erle Grinnell, has a hopeful title; but, alas, it coruscates only with 
gems like this: ““When the averages of the four intelligence quo- 
tients for every pupil are correlated with the average English marks 
for the six semesters in high school by the method of the scatter- 
gram and the Pierson product-moment correlation, the result, as 
shown in Table 1, is a positive correlation of .447.”) And who 
cares? More jewels may be mined from Teaching High-School 
English as an Insightful Process, by Turney and Fee. You can 
find out what “insightful” means, but you can learn nothing about 
how to teach English or how to develop the understanding of your 
students. 

The Home and Adolescent Reading Interests, by Harold H. 
Punke, is a compilation of yet another sort; it discusses the reading 
of newspapers and magazines, with conclusions of which this is a 
sample: “In general, Georgia youth seem more interested in the 
front page of newspapers than Illinois youth, and their magazine- 
reading shows that they are also more interested in politics.” Will 
this fact, interesting though it may be, help the teachers of young 
Beauregard Lee and Abraham Lincoln Lindsay to get the boys to 
read at home instead of hanging around at the corner drug store? 


Brief Mention 

An experimental course in the appreciation of movies and 
radio is briefly described . . . William McAndrew, who died 
last summer, wrote an article on “The Plague of Personality,” 
part of which is reproduced. His cures for oracularism, bossism, 
love of limelight, and general egotism (although devised in 1914) 
apply to teachers as well as to headmasters and superintendents. 
The real values of foreign correspondence for students 


are pointed out. . . . In Proposed Principles of Internal 
Control in High-School Athletics, by Harlan C. Koch, lists of such 
principles are expounded. . . . The “Selected References” 
this month are on Guidance. . . . An interesting account of 


Harl R. Douglass’ “Secondary Education for Youth in Modern 
America” is described; this monograph should be worth reading. 
. . . Along the same lines runs a discussion as to whether the 
bachelor’s degree should or should not be given at the end of 
junior college. The point seems to be that, if everyone is to be 
educated, academic and theoretical stringencies will have to be 
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mollified for some. . . . The selected references this month 
are on the organization of secondary education. 


Vew Books 
Personality and the Cultural Pattern, by James 8S. Plant, M.D. 
New York: Commonwealth Fund, 1937. Pp. 432. $2.50. 


“This book is excellent for orientation in the influences of cultural 
pressures on personality manifestation.” 


The New Culture: An Organic Philosophy of Education, by A. 
Gordon Melvin. New York: Reynal & Hitchcock, 1937. Pp. 296. 
$3.50. 

From the review, not a great book, but one of some value to those 

interested in educational philosophy. 


Measuring Intelligence: A Guide to the Administration of the 
New Revised Stanford-Binet Tests of Intelligence, by Lewis M. 
Terman and Maud A. Merrill. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co., 
1937. Pp. xii plus 460. $2.25. 

Dr. Arthur E. Traxler writes: “It is probable that for some years to 

come Measuring Intelligence will be the chief guide to individual mental 

measurement in America. All persons who plan to administer in- 
dividual intelligence tests will therefore find it advisable to become 
familiar with this new guide; for even persons who are accustomed 

to giving the first Stanford revision will need to study carefully the 

techniques of the new revision.” 


— Harrison L. REINKE. 


PROGRESSIVE EDUCATION 
October, 1937 


In this issue we have a series of articles attempting to answer 
a list of questions drawn up by Eleanor Roosevelt. All her ques- 
tions come under the general heading, ““Where Is Education 
Going?” The men and women of educational or governmental 
prominence who have written the answers have done a respectable 
job; but of course, the fundamental question of the destination of 
education is unsolved. That is wise! (Several times during the 
reading of this issue there came to my mind the advice once given 
by a veteran to a young teacher, ‘Remember, it is usually better 
to be clear than to be right.’’) 
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Dr. Herbert R. Stoltz is lead-off man with his general dis- 
cussion of Where Is Education Going? He doesn’t know; neither 
does anyone else. He does discuss trends and he does it with clarity 
and with understanding. Among other things he elaborates these 
points: 

1. The enlargement of the scope of school responsibility. 

2. The systematic development of co-operative effort between 
parents and teachers. 
3. The increasing recognition of each child as a person. 

4. The abandonment of the single-track curriculum. 

5. The emphasis upon the development of emotional security 

in each pupil through individual! guidance. 

Because I think it is so well stated | quote a definition appear- 
ing in the article: “Individual guidance means looking at the 
whole child with his assets and liabilities and at the whole program 
of activities which the school controls or influences with a view to 
fitting the one into the other.” 

“A master in the art of living draws no sharp distinction be- 
tween his work and his play, his labor and his leisure, his mind 
and his body, his education and his recreation. He hardly knows 
which is which.”’ — L. P. Jacks. Eduard C. Lindeman calls these 
“idyllic sentiments” in his Conspicuous vs. Democratic Leisure. 
People who talk like that simply do not understand what the 
machine has done to the art of living. They must never have had 
the experience of straining ears to hear the quitting whistle, the 
signal announcing temporary freedom from tending the machine. 

Mr. Lindeman devotes his attention to a big problem, the 
democratizing of leisure. He issues warning by pointing to Europe 
with its national systems of recreation designed “not to enhance 
the blessings of liberty, but on the contrary, to regiment the 
people.”” A leisure which is regimented becomes the “‘most effec- 
tive discipline for debasing the individual, reducing him to auto- 
matic subservience.” We Americans do have much to learn in the 
matter of leisure. We don’t know how to play. Mr. Lindeman 
observes that Americans at play are merely increasing their already 
high state of nervousness. We don’t understand the art of con- 
templation. We don’t know how to exist without excessive exter- 
nal stimuli. We are exploited by “purveyors of the vulgar arts.” 
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Disheartening to the author is the fact that “a sickening profession- 
alization of amusement and entertainment continues to spread in 
direct proportion to the increase in leisure.” From somewhere 
there must come a statesmanship to provide adequately for the 
leisure of the people living in an age of technology. Education 
should provide that kind of needed statesmanship. (Be sure to 
read the poem appended to the Lindeman article.) 


The Under Secretary of Agriculture, M. L. Wilson, takes in 
hand Mrs. Roosevelt’s questions bearing upon Education for the 
Agriculture of Tomorrow. (There is something about Mr. Wilson's 
writing that makes me think he was once a “Professor in a School 
of Education.”” He knows “the language”’ too well.) 


His suggestions for the betterment of rural education are the 
same suggestions made by authors for the improvement of all 
education. He advocates a better general education program, the 
breaking down of the departmentalization of instruction, the 
building of curricula embracing “‘experiences which are functional 
in the reality of their likeness to the experiences of living.” Edu- 
cation is not all that it might be so long as teachers are trained by 
the traditional methods which insure proficiency in isolated sub- 
jects at the expense of the breadth of vision “in recognizing the 
relationships of the special subject to the general pattern of so- 
ciety.’ Important is the fact stressed that there should be greater 
equalization of financial support between urban and rural educa- 
tional systems and programs. 





There was a time in the dim past when teachers and pupils 
made up the educational system. Now it is very much more com- 
plicated. We have administrators, supervisors, curriculum makers, 
research workers, psychologists, mental hygienists, and a host of 
other dignitaries. Caroline B. Zachry writes one page on The 
Classroom Teacher and tells us that “there is no better job” than 
that of classroom teacher. Miss Zachry can’t really mean that; 
in fact, her whole article shows she doesn’t. She is trying to make 
it clear that there is no job more important than classroom teach- 
ing; the classroom teacher is the hope of the world and all that sort 
of thing. Well and good, but to say there is no beller job when she 
tells us the disadvantages of the job so well — I don’t understand 
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it. She admits that “the expert on the whole has a larger salary, 
less routine, more opportunity for travel, for change and for con- 
tacts that increase his professional and personal horizons. He has 
a better chance to save up for his old age.” Miss Zachry, ““What 
is a good job?” 

The nursery school is certainly an important part of the 
modern educational system. George D. Stoddard, in What of the 
Vursery School? considers the subject in the light of its historical 
background, of the findings of research, of the thoughts of parents, 
and of educational and psychological theory. The author believes 
nursery schools are here to stay. The big problem is ““why not 
make them legitimate, sound, and universal?” 

Josephine Roche contributes an article Educating for Health 
and there is one by Lawrence Frank called Where Is Progressive 
Education Going in’ Human Relationships? The Commission on 
the Relation of School and College has in this issue another one of 
its “it is too early to report fully” reports. 

The most interesting part of the October number to me are 
the accounts of the summer workshop in education held at Sarah 
Lawrence College this past summer. I have an idea that work- 
shops such as these will tell us where education is going and where 
it should go. But the experts will go on writing the articles and 
we, the inexpert, will continue to review them. 


— Rosert N. HILKERT 


SCHOOL AND SOCIETY 
June 12 — October 9, 1937 
Quandary of a Reviewer 
Obviously, the problem of any reviewer of a periodical bears 
some resemblance to that of the compiler of an anthology. Both 
must select and discard; both do that selecting and discarding on 
the basis of at least two considerations: the pertinency of the 
selection to the purpose of the selector, and the limitations imposed 
by the space to be filled. 
When not one or two, but some twenty numbers of a magazine 
must be reviewed, the parallelism of the problems becomes even 
more obvious, and the normal tremors which accompany selection 
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become tremblors of major proportions. It is an agitated state of 
mind, then, in which this reviewer faces a four-month accumulation 
of the issues of a weekly periodical. 


William McAndrew 

The passing of so dynamic a figure as William McAndrew 
causes and will continue to cause a sense of loss not only among 
those who knew him intimately and personally but among those 
who, acquainted only with parts of his writings, feel that they 
also knew him well— and are warmed by the thought. It is 
interesting, too, when one considers his own reflections on “‘the 
love of the limelight” to think of the many teachers whose lives 
have been influenced by his and who either have scarcely heard 
of him or, knowing his name, are nevertheless quite unconscious 
of the source of the helpful influence. The tributes paid in the 
columns of ScHooL AND Society by Joy Elmer Morgan (July 3rd, 
in an article written just before and published just after Doctor 
McAndrew’s death), by Richard Welling (July 17th) and by Will 
D. Andersen (October 9th — quoted from THe Cricaco Princtr- 
PAL’s CLUB REporTER) testify to the relentless vigor with which 
he pursued what he thought right and opposed what he thought 
wrong, to his kindly wisdom, to his humor — to those qualities 
which won him so many friends and which also earned him the 
diatribes of unscrupulous politicians. 


What Constitutes Information? 

The ideas of Mr. H. G. Wells may not invariably arouse whole- 
hearted agreement on the part of his readers or listeners, but they 
are likely at least to provoke interest. His address as President of 
Section L— Educational Science, of the British Association for 
the Advancement of Science, at Nottingham, is no exception. It 
is entitled The Informative Content of Education, and is devoted to 
an analysis of what constitutes information and to an outline of 
“the irreducible minimum of knowledge for the responsible human 
being today.”” Mr. Wells bases his informative courses on three 
general topics: human history and economics, natural history, and 
physical science. On these he builds his superstructure, budgeting 
his “irreducible minimum” so that it will occupy no more than six 
hours a week of school time for a period of ten years, 2,400 hours 
in all. 
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Excerpts from the address: “Every schoolmaster — has his 
governors to consider — his parents to consider, the local press to 
consider; he must not say too much or say anything that might be 


misinterpreted and misunderstood. I[ can. . . . We have to 
take time for . . . the native and foreign language teaching, 
teaching to read, teaching to write clearly, basic mathematical 
work, drawing . . . and so forth. A certain amount of in- 


formation may be mixed in with these subjects, but not very much 

I believe that the crazy combative patriotism that plainly 
threatens to destroy civilization today is very largely begotten by 
the schoolmaster and the schoolmistress in their history lessons. 

Teachers will have to be kept fresh. It is stipulated in 
most leases that we should paint our houses outside every three 
years and inside every seven years, but nobody ever thinks of 
doing up a school teacher. . . . Iam all for burning old school 
books. Some day, perhaps, we shall have school books so made 
that at the end of five years, let us say, they will burst into flames 
and inflict severe burns on any hands in which they find them- 
selves. . . . It is no good saying . . . that I neglect or 
repudiate spiritual, emotional, and esthetic values. They are not 
disregarded, but they have no place at all in this particular part 
of the educational scheme.” 


Educational Criteria 

Two other articles bear in some detail on what we should (and 
should not) teach. They are Hans Zinsser’s What Is a Liberal 
Education? (June 12) and Abraham Flexner’s The Prepared Mind 
(June 26). Doctor Zinsser takes the opportunity to criticize Presi- 
dent Hutchins’ views on research; “Mr. Hutchins,” he says, 
“paints a late Picasso of what is actually a quite peaceful and 
orderly scene.” He goes on to comment on the necessity of help 
from secondary schools if universities are to educate students 
liberally. He deals with the integration of fields in the humanities 
and in the sciences, integrations which will help students to make 
their own progress toward specialization. Finally concerning 
theories of education, he says, “Liberal Education in a democrac y 
should be the process which tends toward the goal which Fichte 
has spoken of as a life of freedom and reason.” 

Doctor Flexner defines the prepared mind thus: “It is a mind 
stored with the history and fruits of human experience. It is a 
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mind which has been called upon in the course of its education to 
deal with problems, now of one kind, now of another. It is a 
mind fitted to enjoy and be guided by the spiritual experiences of 
the human race.’ According to Pasteur, ““Chance favors the pre- 
pared mind.” Once, in America, it found opportunities on the 
frontier. It must and will continue to find opportunities “in an 
era in which free land is exhausted and in which democracy must 
justify itself by voluntarily adopting new ideals.” The universities 
must take a fearless stand against any signs of such arbitrary 
abridgment of opportunity as obtains in at least three countries 
today. As to practical educational procedure, Doctor Flexner feels 
that our greatest difliculty at present lies in our belief that prac- 
tically every form of human activity should be dealt with in our 
universities. “‘Because the world has become infinitely more com- 
plex, it does not follow that education has to make special provi- 
sion for every possible need that may perchance develop in the 
course of human life.’ The obvious solution is “the wholesale 
simplification of our college and university curricula.” 


Very Briefly 

Sidney L. Pressey (The Present Crisis in Teacher-training, 
July 3rd) deplores over-emphasis of techniques, the neglecting, by 
experimental education, of the child as a person. The reaction 
has been violent and has resulted in a damaging tendency to re- 
duce requirements in professional work. . . . Samuel Fausold 
(Some Problems Which Challenge American Educators, August 14) 
notes the necessity of changing methods of teacher-training to 
meet (1) the vanishing of the one-room schoolhouse and (2) the 
possible increase of compulsory school age to eighteen years. 
William H. Kilpatrick (The Teacher's Place in the Social Life of 
Today, July 31) analyzes five types of controversial issues, tells 
how teachers should deal with them, comes to the general conclu- 
sion: “Reasonable discussion of all pertinent controversial issues 
is absolutely necessary to intelligent citizenship.” . . . Dewey 
B. Stuit (Scholarship as a Factor in Teaching Success, September 
18) concludes that more positive correlation exists between scholar- 
ship and teaching success than previous researches have indicated. 
» . . John S. Brubaker (The Constitutionality of a National 
System of Education in the United States, October 2) says, “In the 
future, objection to national activity in education will have to be 
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fought on the point of fact or policy and not that of law or constitu- 
tionality. The Constitution seems elastic enough if the facts 
warrant its stretching.” 

—H. kh. Wricur. 


COMMENTS ON CURRENT LITERATURE IN THE 
SUBJECT FIELDS 
1. The Classics 

This column in the past has often included abstracts of articles 
appearing in various periodicals. Since a department of CLasstI- 
cAL WEEKLY now completely covers nearly forty periodicals, 
attention will be called here only to articles appearing in THE 
CLAssicaAL JOURNAL and CLAssicaAL OUTLOOK, unless more than a 
mere abstract seems worth while. 

Particular attention may well be given to an article appearing 
in LanGuaAGE, 13.18-103 (April-June, 1937), Quantitative Classifica- 
tion of Indo-European Languages, by A. L. Kroeber and C. D. 
Chrétien. Here is an instance of statistical method applied to a 
linguistic problem, added evidence of the service which mathe- 
matics renders to other sciences. 

To emphasize the difference between reading a language in 
the original and reading it in translation, a useful simile has been 
offered. The difference is like that between seeing a football game, 
and hearing it broadcast. Obviously, there are more possibilities 
for enjoyment in the former. Moreover, the skill of the broad- 
caster may be likened to that of the translator; the quality of the 
radio to the format of the book; if both are of a high order, the 
listener enjoys a measure of the excitement. But his enjoyment 
is in no way comparable to that of the eye-witness. It may also 
be pointed out that the better versed the eye-witness in the art of 
football, the more he sees in the game. Likewise, the listener, like 
the reader of translations, does not have to exert himself unduly. 

Doctor Lester, in his annual report to the Secondary Educa- 
tion Board, suggested (pg. 47) that the BULLETIN needs “readers, 
correspondents, critics.” I suggest two topics for correspondence 
and criticism, and should like to print in this column a digest of 
readers’ views, which I hope will be sent to me. The first is the 
question of devoting one half of the so-called “Cicero year’ to 
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Ovid. The second is the question of including at least twenty of 
Horace’s Odes in the so-called “Vergil year.” It is tempting to 
speak to both these points, but I should prefer to summarize 
readers opinions. It is not a matter of how many schools include 
Ovid or Horace as parts of these years (and many do so, of course), 
but how far, if at all, schools in general should and could be urged 
to do so. 

There are so many teachers who cannot take time for advanced 
study during the academic year, that an opportunity to pursue 
classical studies during the summer, in Rome, is invaluable. I[t is 
with this in mind that I include a brief report on the summer 
session of the American Academy in Rome, resumed this year 
under the direction of Professor Henry T. Rowell, of Yale. 

Nine students were enrolled, all teachers of Latin in American 
secondary schools. The actual work was divided between lectures 
in the Academy and visits to museums and sites. Special lectures 
were devoted to the great literary figures whose works are taught 
in secondary schools; and their place in the development of Roman 
literature as a whole, as well as the immediate background which 
inspired their several works, was emphasized. There were numer- 
ous excursions, including a long week-end for a trip to Naples and 
Pompeii. 

It is highly probable that a similar course will be given in 1938. 


~ Joun FLAGG GUMMERE. 


2. English 
THe ENGiisH JOURNAL 


The June number contains a good deal of interesting material. 
Two articles seem especially worthy of note. 


Poetry in a Machine Age 

Paul Engle, poet and author of Worn Earth, American Song, 
and Break the Hearl’s Anger, justifies the modern poet’s frequent 
allusion to machinery. “A poet,” he says, “cannot repudiate his 
environment. . . . Being so integrated in his age, when he 
comes to talk about his own character in verse, what he says has 
not only the individual accent of his own voice, but also the larger 
ntonation of his times.” The author maintains that three forces 
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belonging particularly to the present century have changed the 
“conditions of writing poetry.” These are machinery, psychology, 
and sociology. The effects of these forces are analyzed in an 
illuminating manner and illustrated with frequent quotations from 
the works of contemporary poets. 


Evaluating Reading and Remedial Reading 

Paul A. Witty and David Kopel, psychologists of the Psycho- 
educational Clinic of Northwestern University, say of reading that 
the “varied research of the past decade” has brought forth fruit. 
“All poor readers,” they insist, “can be helped appreciably and 
many can gain effective and adequate skills.’ They feel that the 
poor reader usually suffers from a combination of difficulties which 
cannot ordinarily be treated by any single prescribed method. He 
should be studied carefully, and often a combination of methods 
should be used in his cure. One significant passage in this article 
should offer a certain measure of consolation to any teachers who 
may have humanistic frailties: 

“In the present insecure state of our knowledge in the esoteric 
realm of psychoanalysis, a glib verbosity concerning the phobias, 
the complexes, the fixations, and the introvert-extrovert patterns 
may enable the teacher to confound and confuse his colleagues, 
and, in rare instances perhaps, to ameliorate the problems of 
certain children. It is much more vital that all workers who influ- 
ence the lives of children create a school atmosphere and setting 
in which success, security, understanding, mutual respect, and 
opportunity and freedom to attain legitimate and educative goals 
are all pervading.” 

The September number, although it includes some expositions 
which are a trifle too obvious, is on the whole excellent and de- 
serves careful attention. 


Thomas Wolfe 
Ernest Sutherland Bates offers a penetrating criticism of 
Thomas Wolfe’s novels, stressing their autobiographical character. 
He candidly admits faults in them, particularly in Wolfe’s most 
successful effort Of Time and the River. Nevertheless, he looks 
upon Thomas Wolfe as a significant genius. He contrasts Of Time 
and the River with Gone with the Wind much to the disadvantage 
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of the latter. He believes that Wolfe has best fulfilled the aim o 
those writers who express “the longing of men to find some mean 
ing in their lives.’ Readers of this article will be by no mean 
unanimous in accepting the author’s high estimation of Thoma 
Wolfe and his productions, but all who read it will profit thereby 


The Naugaunee Experiment 


In a paper first read before the Boston convention of the 
National Council of Teachers of English, November 27, 1936, 
Ruth C. Schoonover tells what the Naugaunee High School of 
Naugaunee, Mich., is doing to increase the interest of its students 
in good reading. In September, 1928, the Naugaunee Experiment 
was inaugurated to replace “‘a teacher-dominated program of 
regimented reading’ which had proved unsatisfactory. Each 
room library was enlarged by the addition of about three hundred 
single copies of new books; five minutes at the beginning of each 
class were devoted to the drawing and returning of books; more 
attention was given to the discussion of books; and appraisal cards 
were put in use by which each pupil indicated his “reaction to a 
book” by checking multiple choice questions. After the experi- 
ment had been continued for a number of years, a detailed study 
of the results showed that the reading habits of the pupils affected 
had been greatly improved. Among other things “the cumulative 
record” seemed to indicate that “pupil endorsement of books worth 
reading should be given primary consideration if a reading environ- 
ment which is stimulating for all pupils is to endure.” 


Interpretating Family Relations through Literature 

In an article well illustrated with specific examples, Margaret 
Gillum reminds us that literature can help boys and girls solve 
some of their life problems. ‘The use of literature,” she says, 
“leads to impersonal discussion in the solving of our problems and 
provides for self-analysis.” Many of the illustrations which she 
provides are drawn from familiar classics. 

— SAMUEL PENDLETON CowarpIN, JR. 


3. Natural Science 
I suppose that every text in General Science contains an 
account of the principles underlying telephone communication. I 
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have found such accounts rather dull and boring. It isn’t neces- 
sary to be bored any longer because F. Barrows Colton has written 
a superb article The Miracle of Talking by Telephone in the October 
NATIONAL GEOGRAPHIC (41 illustrations). If I were a teacher of 
General Science I would throw away textbooks when the topic 
“Communication” came up and beg, borrow, or steal enough Octo- 
ber Geographics to supply the class — and then go to it. There is 
some real fun ahead for those teachers who try it. 


It seems unnecessary to speak to alert science teachers about 
the magnificent articles by George Gray that have been appearing 
in Harper's almost monthly. Some of these teachers may not yet 
have seen his new book The Advancing Front of Science, and so I 
call attention to it. It contains many of his magazine articles, 
revised and extended, as well as many new chapters. I think 
Gray is the best of our American writers of popular science. 


In the October ScrENtTIFIC AMERICAN, Barclay Newman writes 
about the Mystery of the Life Elements. This is an article for pupils 
as well as teachers, but teachers should be certain to read it first. 
““A word to the wise . . .” Mr. Newman has collected for us 
material that we should have difficulty in finding summarized any- 
where else. 


In the same issue John Maloney completes his story of Radium 
— Nature’s Oddest Child. Three installments have already been 
printed, and if you have passed them up you may want to go back 
and start the series. It is worth doing. 


For those who are always interested in the people who make 
science I recommend The Life of Wilhelm Conrad Rontgen, the 
leading article in the September Screntiric Montuiy. In the 
same issue there is a short, but good, account of the metal Chro- 
mium. Chemistry students will be interested in this. They will 
also like the article called Coal-Tar Contemplations, by Dr. Victor 
Robinson, in the October issue of this same periodical. 


I have had some fun this month by having my pianist friends 
read Carl Seashore’s Piano Touch, in the October issue — still 
ScreNnTIFIC MONTHLY. 


— Rosert N. HILKerr. 
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THE ARTS 
By WiLHELM VAN Loon 


The Arts, the new Van Loon book, is out; and the advertise- 
ment says, “The story of painting and sculpture and architecture 
and music as well as the so-called minor arts from the days of the 
cave man until the present time. Done into a single volume! ! !”’ 


The reviewers are giving it a friendly reception. The New 
York Times says, “It is a kind of history that can concern itself 
with the things that are a credit to the human race and leave out 
the things that are not.” “He has what to the layman will seem 
a very sane attitude toward the creative impulse; to him a marvel- 
ously baked omelet is superior to a badly painted mural.” “His 
approach might be called aristocratic, though the aristocracy of 
which he is thinking is that of talent, not birth. The common man 
does not figure much for the reason that, as soon as the common 
man begins to produce art, he is no longer common.” ““The Cretans 
remind us of ourselves. All effort was lamed by the thought that 
sheer intellectuality would eventually cure the world of all its ills.” 
Your reviewer wants to put in here an idea of his own, our educa- 
tion is almost entirely intellectual and so little emotional. So 
many of the half-baked cure-alls of today come from well inten- 
tioned but untrained emotions. Since the Arts furnish such a fine 
means for educating the emotions, why can’t we have more time 
given to them and more college entrance credits given for them? 
Art is a stepping stone between physical law and spiritual law. In 
our knowledge of spiritual law we are back in the days before 
Gallileo; we talk of authorities rather than of truths proven by 
experiment. The Treaty of Versailles wouldn't work because it 
violated spiritual law, and it was as stupid to try to make it work 
as it is to try to make a perpetual motion machine work. Spiritual 
law goes on beyond the place where physical law stops; it is a con- 
tinuation of it and just as unbreakable. 


But to get back to The Arts. The Sarurpay REVIEW OF 
LITERATURE has asked several experts to give their views, and the 
experts have tried hard to be polite and at the same time point 
out that in their particular field Mr. Van Loon is no expert. I 
feel somewhat the same way; his writing seems better to me than 
his drawings. 
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The Jefferson Memorial 


With the death of John Russell Pope, the architect of the 
original plan of the Jefferson Memorial, the controversy that has 
raged for several months in the AMERICAN MAGAZINE OF ART 
ought to take on a new direction. 


Whether to copy the ancient Greeks and Romans or the 
modern Germans and Scandinavians in order to make the design 
express Jefferson and the contemporary environment, seems to be 
at least one of the points at issue. How any design can express 
the “Do away with poverty” ideas of the 1920's and at the same 
time the “Do away with wealth,” ideas of the 1930's doesn’t 
appear. The danger now is that it will all result, as does so much 
modern art, in something fine to talk about but not much good to 
look at; and if the other side wins, it is apt to be good but dull. 
The demand that the whole thing be thrown open to a competi- 
tion seems to be the only fair way out. No three-million-dollar 
commission ought to be given almost in secret as this one seems 
to have been. 


New Building at R. I. School of Design 


The R. I. School of Design in Providence has opened a new 
building this Fall. As it runs up College Hill, it is hard to say 
whether it is three buildings of three floors each or one building of 
nine floors. 


The architecture follows that of the colonial buildings on the 
‘campus of Brown University nearby and of the Court House across 
College Street. Ellis Jackson, the architect, has saved and built 
in, the old entrance archway of an eighteenth century inn that had 
to come down, and has also used the exterior design of a fine old 
building at the foot of the Hill that had to be replaced. Among 
the building’s many assets are fine big private studios for the 
heads of the departments; a wise idea for the school, in that the 
department heads will be in the building and more easily reached 
at all times, and for the department heads, the equivalent of a 
substantial increase in salary, in a fine studio, rent free, in a new 
building. An innovation is a railed-in deck on the roof where out- 
of-door painting classes may be held; another is show windows on 
the street floor where work from the various departments may be 
shown at all times. — WituiaM 8. Drury. 


Copies of the BuLLETIN may be purchased by teachers in 
member schools at ten cents each, or sixty cents a year. Non- 
member subscription rate — two dollars. 

















